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A brief historical resurao of the negotiations which in 1907 lead 
to a close agreement on cataloging rules between the library asso- 
ciations of America and the United Kingdom would be incomplete 
without a reference to the efforts for a general agreement within 
each association, which naturally preceded any attempt to bring 
about an international understanding. 

In presenting a brief sketch of the movement from the American 
point of view, it will be necessary-, therefore, to give a rapid sur- 
vey of the efforts toward cooperation in cataloging within the Ame- 
rican Library- Association, prior to 1904. 

Already in 1877, a year after its organization, the Association had 
appointed a Committee (') to fonimlate a common code of rules for 
cataloging of biwks. The results of the labors of this Committee 
appeared in 18S3 ('*) in the form of a brief code embodying sixty- 
eight decisions. While the rules thus formulated, no doubt, exer- 
cised a certain influence toward a coordination of cataloging 
practice, they wore not sulliciently full or explicit to meet the 
requirements of most libraries, and in the course of years the diver- 
gence of practice even in libraries organized subse<{uent to 18S3, 
became sulliciently marked to embarrass all eflbrts towards the 
establishment of any central cataloging agency. 

('■( Cf. [iitniductiiin luCiitalog Huk-scompiU-d byOiiiimillct ol ihc American 
Librarv Asocial ion and ihu Library Assiiciatiun (uf Ihe United Kineduin) 
IJosum, ir.08. 

C") Lihi.iry Jotirnnl. 8 ; z5[-254, reprinied in Culler's Rules for a dieiionary 
catalog, jd ed., 1891. 
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Of these efforts, perhaps the most notable was the issue of printed 
catalog cards for a number of current books in English undertaken 
by the Publishing Section of the American Library Association 
in 1896 (*). The range of literature covered was too limited, how- 
ever, to secure very extensive patronage, the Association being 
prevented by lack of funds from organizing the work on a scale 
which would render it more effective. The libraries on their 
side objected to an arrangement by which they were obliged to 
subscribe for all cards issued instead of a selection representing 
the books of which they were the actual or prospective possessors. 
The time was accordingly ripe for a movement toward cooperation 
on a larger and hence more effective scale when the Association 
at its regular meeting of 1900, at Montreal, Canada, devoted one of 
its sessions to the consideration of this question alone. 

The reports of Mr. W. C. Lane, Librarian of Harv^ard University, 
on means and methods for supplying libraries with printed cards, 
of Mr. C. W. Andrews, Librarian of the John Crerar Library, on 
the cost of same, of Miss A. B. Kroeger, director of the Drexel 
Institute Library School, on disputed points in the A. L. A. Rules 
of 1883, and of Miss Nina E. Browne, the Secretar}?^ of the Pu- 
blishing Section, on the use of printed cards, tended to lay the 
various problems squarely before the Association . As a direct result 
of the negociations which follow*ed came the agreement of Decem- 
ber, 1900; between the American Library Association and the 
Library of Congress, whereb)^ the latter institution undertook to 
make the catalog cards printed for its own books available also for 
the use of other libraries. It was only recently that the Librarj^ 
of Congress had been placed in a position where it might assert 
itself as the national library. Because of the prominent part which 
it came to take in the harmonization of rules and centralization 
of cataloging, it will be necessary, here and later, to refer to its 
cataloging systems, the old as well as the new. 

After removal in 1897 from the old quarters in the Capitol at 
Washington, to the magnificent building in which it is at present 
housed, the Library of Congress had found itself in a situation 
which clearly demanded a thoroughgoing reconstruction of its 
entire cataloging system. In the first place, the cards then in use, 
17 '/a X II Va cm., were too large to be considered in connection 



(**j The Library Bureau had issued printed cards as early as 1893. In 1896, it 
transferred this branch of its activities to the Publishing Section. 
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with the various catalogs projected for a rapidly growing library 
80on to contain a million and a half volumes. In the secoud place, 
the rules followed were in many particulars not in accord with 
those of Cutter, the American Library Association, or the codes 
taught in the leading librarj' schools of the United States. 

As for the size of card to be adopted in the new catalog, there 
could be only one choice. The so called standard size, iz '/, 
X 7 ',1 era. had been selected by the American Library Association 
and the great majority' of American libraries. Even abroad it was 
gaining recognition as the one most suitable Jor bibliographic or 
cataloging records on cards. It was, accordingly, selected without 
hesitation as the size on which the titles for books deposited for 
copyright should be printed, begioDing with July i, 1898. 

The question of rules offered greater difficulties. After careful 
consideration, it was decided that it would be most expedient to 
modify the unpublished code which had governed in the compi- 
lation of the author catalog of the Library of Congress in the 
direction of a substantial agreement with Cutter's Rules, the Ame- 
rican Librarj' Association Rules and the Librarj' School Rules. 
Throughout all these considerations, the one object which was 
ever kept in mind was the formulation of rules and forms that 
should facilitate possible future cooperation between the Library 
of Congress and other American libraries. 

When the proposition for actual cooperation came in December, 
1900, there were, accordingly, fewer concessions to be made than 
might have been expected. 

Asa result of consultations between the Catalog Rules Committee 
then appointed, the Publishing Board, the Library of Congress and 
a number of librarians, a draft embodying these concessions was 
prepared and printed in 1902 by the Library of Congress. It 
numbered eighty-one rules and was based to some extent on 
the American Library- Association code of 1883. At the same 
time, it included many changes from that code and incorporated 
extensive additions(*)of new material. Perhaps its most important 
feature was a general agreement with the 4"' edition of Cutter's 
Rules for a dictionary catalog, made possible through the work of 
Mr, C. A. Cutter as a member of the Committee, and the above 
mentioned concessions between the Association and the LibTar\^ of 



i") A. L. A. Rules of i88j covered four pages. TAi Advanct, ed. of igoi, 
ij pages, exclusive of introduction and index. 
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Congress, whereby the rules of the latter institution were brought 
into practical harmony with the new code. 

While this advance edition was being issued in America, the 
Librarj^ Association of the United Kingdom had also appointed a 
committee to revise its cataloging rules. At the request of this 
committee, a number of copies of the American Library Association 
draft code of 1902 were placed at their disposal by Mr. Putnam, 
the Librarian of Congress. This and a suggestion emanating from 
Mr. Dewey, that the two committees unite in the production of 
an Anglo-American -code (*), lead to the formal invitation presented 
by the official representative of the Library' Association, at the 
St. Louis conference of 1904, Mr. L. S. Jast, that the two associa- 
tions; the British and the American, cooperate in the production of 
a common code of cataloging rules. The invitation was accepted 
and during 1905 and 1906 considerable correspondence passed 
between the two committees, whereby the points of disagreement 
were reduced to a few distinct variations, noted in the new 
rules (••). 

Further references to subsequent developments in the negotia- 
tions between the committees can be found in the reports of 
Mr. J. Minto, Hon. Secretarj'^ Catalog Rules Revision Committee 
of the Library Association, and of the undersigned, presented at 
Glasgow, Sept. 19th, 1907. (Library Association Record, vol. 9, 
pp. 667-671.) 

This in brief, is the histor}^ of the movements which lead to the 
agreement of 1907. The possibility of its further extension to 
include also other countries and the benefits which might result 
therefrom to the libraries of different nations will next require con- 
sideration. 

I. International agreement. — In considering the possibilities of 
an extension of the present understanding between British and 
American librarians, to include also other nations, it will be well to 
note that an « entente » between two nations which have a common 
language and in a sense a common literature, is, both from a philo- 
logical and bibliographical standpoint, a different proposition from 



(*) Cf. Report of Mr. J. iMinto, Library Association Record, v. 9, p. 668. 

(*•) Cf. Catalog rules compiled by Committees of the American Library 
Association and the Library Association (of the United Kingdom) Boston, 1908, 
rules 16, 32, 33, 40, 41, 116, 118, 121. 
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a correspooding « rapprochement » between nations whose lan- 
guages differ and between whom there is less exchancie of literary 
output. It should be noted also that in the United Kingdom as 
well as in the United States, ail systems of rules which need be 
considered in the present connection, are based more or less on the 
famous ninety-one rules of Anthony Paaizzi and his associates of 
the British Museum Library. While recognizing the fact that con- 
ditions were particularly favorable to an Anglo-American under- 
standing, an examination of the systems of cataloging in force in 
the main countries of continental Europe reveals comparatively 
few diversities from the Anglo-American code serious enough to 
offer insurmountable obstacles to a prospective agreement. In ray 
report before the Glasgow conference on Sept. 19th, 1907 (*), the 
fact was emphasized that the Prussian « Instruktionen » of 1899 
had been constantly consulted with a view to a possible future 
agreement between the new Anglo-American code and the rules 
which govern in the compilation of the great « Gesammtkatalog » 
of Prussian government and university libraries. To this I might 
have added, that similarly, FumagalH's rules f)f 1887 and the 
Spanish « Instrucciones » of 1902 had been examined at every step 
in order to avoid, a^ far as possible, disagreements with these 
representative codes. For while the « Instruktionen » may well 
be accepted as fairly representative of the cataloging practice which 
obtains in the Germanic countries of continental Europe, Fuma- 
gal i's rules and tlie Spanish « Instrucciones » of 1902 may, 
presumably, be considered as occupying a similar position with 
reference to the chief libraries of southern Europe. 

While we are unable to point to any absolute agreement even 
among the librarians of (ireat Britain and America (no absolute 
agreement is possible where each countrj' is obliged to respect to 
some extent its own peculiar practice and cataloging traditions) the 
rules of 1908, nevertheless, represent a considerable step in the 
right direction. If, in the preparation of new codes, or in the revi- 
sion of existing ones, the editors would constantly strive towards 
a general agreement, instead of ignoring the work which has been 
done in other countries, or by other librarians or bibhographers of 
their own country, there would soon be witnessed a sufficient coor- 
dination of rules to expedite materially the cooperative efforts in 
cataloging which are becoming more and more pressing. 

(•) Library .Association Record, v. 9, p. 671. 
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It is not expected that any radical changes will be made by the 
German and Scandinavian librarians in their methods of cataloging 
anonymous books, nor can British and American librarians be 
expected to make liberal concessions in their ways of dealing 
with bodies (societies, institutions, government departments, etc.) 
as authors of their publications. On the other hand, the methods 
of entry for purely personal authors — naturally the most impor- 
tant section of all — shows already sufficient uniformity to warrant 
a hope that material advance may be possible also along other 
lines : and in this connection I would refer not onlv to rules of 
entry, but to material equipment of catalogs as well. The latter, 
particularly agreement on a standard size of cards, is one of the 
most important among the conditions essential to the practical 
success of any plan for international cooperation in cataloging. 

A discussion of the details of equipment does not fall within the 
scope of the present paper. In Milkau's Centralkataloge und 
Titeldrucke {Centralblattfiir Bibliotheksxaesen^ Beiblatt XX, 1898) 
we have an admirable presentation of this side of the question. 

Neither is it my purpose to take up the details of the rules or of 
any system of rules. I shall merely add, before proceeding to a 
consideration of the advantages of international agreement, that, 
when the importance of general harmony in rules of entry and 
material equipment has once become firmly impressed on the 
minds of those with whom rests the power of decision in matters 
which pertain to changes in old or the initiation of new systems of 
cataloging, then, perchance, we may look for material advances 
and practical results also in this field of international cooperation. 

2. The advantages of international agreement on cataloging 
rules. — In attempting to present here some concrete cases to 
illustrate the advantages which have resulted from actual coope- 
ration based on a general agreement on rules, it may be pardoned 
if these are drawn to some extent from the personal experiences 
and obser\'ations of the writer. 

It has been previously stated that the card catalog plays an 
important role in American library administration. Already most 
libraries have agreed on a common size of card, the 12 '/a X 7 ', , cm. 
A few libraries use a smaller size, 12 ',2 x 5 cm. It has been» 
agreed, however, that in printing on the former card (the standard 
size) sufficient blank space is to be left at the top and the bottom 
to permit the cards to be trimmed down to the smaller size 



without loss of essential matter from the entry. By a close ap*ee- 
ment on rules, the cards now printed at the Library of Congress, 
the libraries of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the Geologi- 
cal Survey, War Department, Bureau of Education, and the 
Washington Public Library, may be inserted in the catalogs of 
the various libraries which follow the new rules, with the least 
possible expenditure of time and labor. The same naturally 
holds true of the cards printed by the Publishing Board of the 
American Librar.- Association, the John Crerar Library at 
Chicago, the Harvard College Library at Cambridge (*). The 
changes that need to be made in order to fit these cards into the 
catalogs of any ordinary library' are, therefore, few. If the cards 
have once been obtained, the necessary revision and writing of 
headings is a small item as compared with cataloging the same 
work de novo, involving as it does also the writing of additional 
copies of the card for subjects and other added entries. It may be 
stated in this connection that the printed entries referred to are 
naturally far superior in legibility and compactness (") to a manu- 
script or tj-pewTitten entr\-. The latter fades when exposed to the 
light, and both manuscript and typewritten entries lack the 
evenness of printing. As compared to a printed slip pasted or 
mounted on a card, it is superior in that the paster is dispensed 
with, it occupies only about one half the space of the mounted 
slip, which, moreover, has a strong tendency to warp and is, 
therefore, less easily consulted than the regular printed card. In 
view of these considerations the illustrations which I shall here 
attempt to outline will be based on the use of a card catalog 
rather than a printed catalog in book form and will presuppose 
that the cards in use are chiefly or exclusively printed. 

The first illustration is one which must apply to thousands 
of analogous cases that may occur in all libraries and all coun- 
tries. 

Some years ago, an American universitj- library purchased a 



(°) The latler while using the smaller size card bas printed suoie issues on 
standard size for the use of the Library of Congress and Princeton University 
Library. Ii may also be noted that the Boston Public Library which prints on a 
card 14 '/j X 7 'I, cm. now leaves sufficient blank space at the right to permit 
the card to be trimmed down to approiimately the standard size. 

(«>) The matter contained on one printed card {ii point) will fill three mss. 
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set of the Johns Hopkins University studies consisting of circa 
200 monographs. Naturally, each monograph required to be fully 
cataloged. To prepare the author and subject entries for the 
200 works and to write the requisite cards (about three per title) 
occupied all the time ol one cataloger for nearly 17 working days. 
Some time after, the same collection was purchased by another 
library. A set of the printed cards to cover it was ordered from 
the hibr^ry of Congress. One person prepared that set of cards 
for the catalog in less than four days, checking up each work, and 
subjecting the headings suggested on the Librar}' of Congress 
cards to the closest scrutiny. In the case of the printed cards, a 
full entry was placed under each subject (extra copies of the cards 
being ordered for that purpose), in the former case, the manuscript 
entries under the subjects were much abridged giving author, brief 
title and date only and omitting much valuable description or 
bibliographical matter in order to save the time of the copjnst. 
The superiority of the printed card is here quite obvious. 

In the stock of cards now obtainable from the Library of Con- 
gress there are, at the present date, over 1000 sets such as the 
Johns Hopkins University studies for which catalog cards may be 
ordered en bloc^ and the list is growing steadily. The economy 
which must result from this one feature, provided the libraries 
are in general agreement on rules, must appeal to all librarians. 

A second illustration is one which should appeal to librarians of 
smaller libraries of a popular character, with collections following 
the same or similar lines, and where duplication in cataloging is, 
on that account, more general than in reference or special 
libraries. 

In 1904, the Library of Congress printed sets of cards for the 
8,000 volumes selected for the so called A. L. A. Model library. 
Naturally, the catalog entries were prepared in accordance with the 
new rules. On a conservative estimate, each library which adds 
these 8,000 volumes to its collections can save 3/4 of the time 
required to catalog them, by ordering the printed cards. That the 
printed entries are in most respects superior to those which the 
library could afford to make for itself is a fact which can hardly be 
disputed. 

As a third illustration, I may quote the sets of publications 
issued by the United States government of which, no doubt, many 
reach European libraries. The Annual reports, Bulletins, Miscella- 
neous collections and contributions of the Smithsonian Institution 

• • • • » 



and National Museum, the Bulletins, Monographs, etc., of the 
Geological Survey, the many monographs published by the Dept. 
of Agriculture, the Bureau of Education and other government 
offices are all covered by the printed cards now in stock at the 
Library of Congress. Doubtless, many of these sets are, at 
present, of little value to some of the libraries which possess them, 
because author and subject entries for the various treatises con- 
tained in them have not been prepared. With a uniform system of 
cataloging and printed cards available, there should be little excuse 
for this state of affairs. 

My illustrations have, so far, dealt with actual cases which have 
come under my observation in the Library of Congress in connec- 
tion with its distribution of printed cards to other institutions in 
America. They are, however, applicable to other countries as 
well. We American librarians who are more and more coming to 
look to a central agency for at least, a part of our cataloging, are 
prone to look forward to the time when England, Germany, France 
and other countries may be in a position to supply printed cards or 
slips for the great sets of monographs issuing from their publishing 
centers and of which many copies are imported by American libra- 
ries. We realize that great saving and gain might result if the 
cataloging of such works was attended to in the country in which 
they have first appeared. That an English cataloger, with special 
knowledge of British history and institutions, will, as a general 
rule, be better equipped to furnish a set of entries for the Camden 
Society publications thrfi his German or French colleague, or that 
a German cataloger with special knowledge of economics and poli- 
tical science would be beat fitted to supply entries for Schmoiler's 
Slaais- und SocialmissenschaftUcke Forschungen, goes without 
saying. 

Those of us who have spent some of the hardest months of our 
library careers in wrestling with series of publications such as these 
mentioned, would, I dare saj', welcome the time when international 
cooperation in cataloging shall have been sufficiently systematized 
to permit works of this character to be done once for all and that 
in the locality most suitable and by the persons best fitted for the 
task. 

The illustrations by which I have endeavored to point out some 
of the advantages of cooperative cataloging could be extended 
indefinitely. Those quoted will, however, suffice in the present 
instance. I realize that the time when the practical application of 
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some plan of operation which shall permit cooperative cataloging 
between more than one or two countries may still be far off, and 
that much preliminarj'' work remains to be done before rules and 
forms of entry shall be in sufficient harmony to warrant the hope 
that such efforts may prove successful. Nevertheless, when we 
note the progress of the Prussian Gesamtkatalog, the success which 
has attended the cooperative printing of catalog cards in America 
and now the consummation of the Anglo-American agreement on 
rules, it is only reasonable that we should look forward to still 
further development along the same lines. 

All these movements bear evidence to the fact that librarians 

have an awakening sense of the necessity- of finding some means 

by which, at least a part of that enormous duplication of labor and 

/expense incidental to the cataloging of the same book in hundreds 

I of different libraries, can be avoided. 

There is no question to which international conventions of 
librarians and bibliographers might more appropriately devote a 
part of their meetings than the present one. While agreement on 
classification has long been a standing topic for discussion, it is only 
that attention has been seriously directed to the needs of similar 
agreement in cataloging. 

This failure to consider the feasibility and advantages of a general 
agreement on rules of entry may be accounted for in various ways. 
Each country has its special theories and traditions. There is, 
moreover, great re@bctance to change a catalog, partly because 
of the expense involved, partly because of the inconvenience to 
staff* and patrons which is likely to result from extensive altera- 
tions. The latter constitutes one of the most active arguments 
of those who are opposed to changes, and for this reason I shall 
ask permission to detail here the experience of the Library of Con- 
gress since 1898, in which year it was definitely determined, as 
stated above, to change its cataloging system. It may not be 
without its interest for those who either contemplate a change, 
or may later, by force of circumstances, or otherwise, be placed in 
a position where the adoption of a new plan becomes unavoidable. 
Besides, it constitutes one of the most extensive attempts at reorga- 
nization of which library history has any record and should, on this 
account alone, have its interest in the present connection. 

In January, 1898, when it was definitely decided to begin a new 
author, subject and title catalog on cards of standard size, the old 
•author catalog, consisting of written or mounted entries on large 



cards, covered circa 700,000 volumes including much close analy- 
tical work for publications of learned societies and similar series or 
collections. To those who for many years had been accustomed 
to look to this catalog as the main guide in answering the question, 
whether or not a given book was in the Library, the idea of dis- 
continuing it seemed intolerable, and after due consultation, it was 
decided that, while the new catalog consisting of printed cards 
was to go forward, means must be provided for continuing the old 
author catalog, at least for the time being, by cutting and mounting 
one copy of the proof as far as entries were printed and preparing 
an extra typewritten or mss. copy of all other entries. Subsequent 
experience showed this to have been a mistake. In the first place, 
the new dictionary catalog did not agree entirely with the old 
catalog in form of entry or in the rules which governed its compi- 
lation. Conflicting headings, therefore, soon required special 
modifications and changes in the latter. ITiis gradually lead to a 
proposition dated Dec. 15, 1899, which aimed at a discontinuance 
of the old catalog as far as entries for serial publications was con- 
cerned, amere skeleton entry being inserted for all other accessions. 
Mr. Putnam, who had then recently been appointed Librarian, 
decided, however, that after Dec. 31, 1899, no entries of any kind 
were to be inserted in the old catalog. Since January- ist, 1900, 
the staff and patrons of the Library have, accordingly, been obliged 
to consult two alphabets, a state of ai^dirs which is likely to con- 
tinue for several years. While this has, no doubt, occasioned some 
inconvenience, it may be safely said that there is no one who now 
doubts the wisdom of the change decided upon in 1898, nor the 
total discontinuance of the old catalog two years later. The fact 
that the latter was kept up for almost two years after the inaugu- 
ration of the dictionary catalog, merely served to increase by 
50,000 or 60,000 the number of cards which must gradually be 
withdrawn before the old author catalog can be eliminated. At no 
time have we had evidences that would point to the absolute neces- 
sity of such duplication of records while recataloging is under way. 
It may be furthei^ stated that if the new dictionary catalog had 
been planned on cards ij ' , X 11 ', cm. (the size used in the old 
catalog) the space now allotted for cases would ere this have been 
exhausted, while at present there is good reason te suppose that 
the space provided will last for many years to come. 

There are still many libraries which hold to a size of card, as 
large or larger than the one used by the Library of Congress in the 
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old catalog referred to. That the time must come, sooner or later, 
when a change shall be forced upon them, there can be little doubt. 
In that case, let the change be absolute. No attempts at com- 
promise are likely to prove successful in as much as there is 
apparently no way in which the necessity of consulting two 
catalogs, the new and the old, can be obviated during the period of 
transition. 

I have ventured to insert this reference to the experience of a 
special librar}% partly because it is the one with which I personally 
am most familiar, partly because it illustrates the effects of a radical 
change involving both rules of entry and equipment of catalogs. 
That a change can be made without excessive inconvenience and 
interruption to the ordinary service of the Library has been proven 
by experience in the present instance. That it is unwise to defer 
the change, when the necessity of alteration is once clearly fore- 
seen, goes without saying. Every day of delay adds its quota to 
the entries which must later be reckoned with. 

In presenting this brief sketch of the agreement arrived at 
in 1907 by the American and British Library Associations, an 
agreement embodied in the edition of the rules just issued by the 
American Publishing Board, and in adding to it some remarks on 
the advantages which might fairly be expected from an extension 
of the agreement to other countries, I feel that such a statement 
would come with better grace and more force from a representa- 
tive of one of these countries. Aside from certain government 
publications and the collections issued by scientific societies and 
universities, American productions are probably not acquired to 
any considerable extent by many libraries of continental Europe. 
The exchange of catalog cards would, therefore, at present, not 
assume sufficient proportions in their economy as far as the advan- 
tage of obtaining American cards at cost is concerned, to make the 
prospects of a reciprocal agreement particularly attractive. If an 
understanding were reached, however, by which printed cards pro- 
duced by them should become available for use in American and 
British library catalogs, they might recover from the sale of cards 
a not inconsiderable portion of the original cost of cataloging their 
own libraries. It may also be assumed that literary exchanges and 
bibliographical undertakings would be stimulated to great mutual 
advantage. 

While the time may not be ripe for any decided steps towards 
the establishment of an international code of rules which shall 






involve many countries, it has seemed to the writer that a discus- 
sion of the pros and cons of such a code might well occupy a part 
of the time of the present conference. No one who has seen much 
/of the details of cataloging in a large library can seriously doubt 
I the wisdom of encouraging all efforts which are likely to reduce the 
\amount of time now expended on the preparation of catalogs, 
especially if their efficiency is, at the same time, likely to be 
improved. An additional reason for urging an international discus- 
sion of these problems now, is the great advances which are con- 
stantly being made in practical printing. Machine composition by 
linotype or monotype, the reduction in weight and bulk of cliches 
and many similar inventions and improvements are cheapening and 
simplifying the mechanical production of printed catalog cards to a 
degree where the cost and other difficulties which formerly stood 
in the way, may be regarded as largely eliminated. As a result, 
the prospect that international cooperative eflorts and division of 
labor may soon be effectively applied to the solution of bibliogra- 
phical and library problems, has never seemed brighter than at 
present. 

C. J. M. HANSON. 
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Le present travail expose les re)tle& catalog raphiques anglu-a 
I'inllufnce que ieur application ; ourrail aT<fir sur la cooperation internaiionale 
L'auieurrappelle loul d'aburd les negocialiuns quiaboulirent. en 1907.^ renlenle 
eittre les bib) iotheca ires des Eiats-Llnis d'Amcrique et cetix de la (irande- 
Brelagne L'idee d'unilicr lus regies calalographiqucs dale deji de 1877 et aboulit 
a la redaclit.n du code public en 1H83. Le nombre des regies mscrites dans cc 
code se monlail a 68. La Library of^'ongress, preoccupee du perfect ion ncment 
de ci's r^les et de runificalion materielle des Hches employees dans les cata- 
logues, adopla le format de 11 '/i X 7 '1 preconise depuis longtemps dejii par 
TAsMiciatiun des Bibliutbecaire!> americains et accepte par la plupari des liiblio- 
1h6qucs amcricaines. Quant aux regies catali^raphiques, dies donncrent lieu, 
en 19ns. a la publication d'un projet revise. Ce pnijet contenait 81 regies. .\ cette 
meme cpuquc. I'Associatiun des BibI iotheca ires de la (irande-Bretagne avait 
nommo un cuniiic dans un but analogue. M. Dewey suggera une entente qui 
finit par prcvaloir et M. Jast, a la Conference de Saint-Louis, en iy05, proposa 
fonnel lenient la cooperation des deux groupes. .\pr6sunelongueeorrespondance, 
pendant les annces 1905 et 1906, un code commun fui acceptc en 1907. 



